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forced many from their homes, put many hundreds of acres of choice 
lands under water and brought decline to the community. 
For some years the industrial leaders of Utah and the nation had 


realized the value of a reservoir along Provo River. The growth o 
Utah's major industrial centers, including Salt Lake City and Provo, 


created a vast need for water storage and new hydro-electric projects. 


Thus, in 1938 work began on a reservoir in the lower part of Wasatch 
County, known as the Deer Creck project. Three years were required to 
complete the dam, which held back the water that began to inundate 
Charleston. 

Even though Charleston's landscape has changed considerably over 
the years, the people have not changed. As the waters began to rise be- 
hind the dam, many were forced to move their homes to other areas. 
However, those who remained have held fast to the fundamental virtues 
of courage and integrity that have played so great a part in shaping the 
lives of men. 

As far as can be determined, the first two white men to camp in the 
area of Charleston were Charles Shelton and his brother-in-law, Alex 
Wilkins. They were surveyors from Provo, and came into the valley to 
lay out some of the property. 

The first settlers to take up land claims in Charleston were George 
Noakes, William Manning and Mr. Manning's son, Freeman, who were 
all from Provo. They came in the spring of 1859 and put in a limited 
crop of grain, but lost the entire crop through frost. William Manning 
built a log house and corral on his land, which was Charleston's first 
permanent building, During the winter of 1859-60, Mr. Manning wintered 
some stock on his ranch. 

Others were soon attracted to the Charleston area and began to take 
up land for homes and farms. Ephraim K. Hanks, an able assistant to 
President Brigham Young in e TBAT brought his family 
to Ch: Charleston to settle. te Hanks, noted as à scout and peace-maker 
among the Indians, was also instrumental in saving the Martin Hand- 


cart Company from starvation in the snows of Wyoming. 

“Early in 1860 John S. McAffee and his family arrived from Scot- 
land and began settling some of the lands near Mr. Hanks. Others who 
claimed farm land in the Charleston area were John Ritchie, Nymphas 
C. Murdock, William Wright, Lewis Mecham, Enoch Richins, George 
W. Brown, John Brown and William Bagley. 

The government opened up Charleston to homesteading in 1862 
and the records show that John Eldrige was one of the first to receive 
homestead rights. He died before his homesteading time was completed, 
but his wife, Sina Eldrige completed the homestead. Others who took 
out homestead rights in Charleston included David Walker, George 
Noakes, George T. Giles, Joseph E. Taylor, Stanley Davis, Joseph Bag- 
ley, Finity Daybell, Emmanuel Richman, George Simmons, Esther Davies, 
Joseph Nelson, Isaac Brown, William Winterton, David Young, Eli 


ley, Idaho, and a 1947 graduate of USU. 


DIRECTORS of three major natural resources management agencies of the gov- 
ernment — all graduates of Utah State University — get together in Washing- 
ton. They are (from left): Edward P. Cliff, chief of the U.S. Forest Service, 1931 
USU graduate and a native of Heber City: Ellis L. Armstrong, commissioner of 
the Bureau of Reclamation, 1936 USU graduate and a native of Cedar City, and 
Burton W. Silcock, director of the Bureau of Land Management, native of Bur- 
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